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NORTH-WEST VIEW OF THE REMAINS OF THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 


Fornerinonay is celebrated as having been 
the prenee seat of the Plantagenets, and 
as the place where Mary Queen of Scots 
was condemned to close a life of sorrow and 
captivity on the scaffold. It lies in the 
eastern division of Northamptonshire, on 
the north bank of the river Nen; and 
though now reduced, to 8 small villuge, it 
formerly held the rank of a market-town. 
It formerly had its castle, and market-cross ; 
its nunnery, hermitage, and other important 
Vou. xxvint. Cc 


buildings ; but, of most of these is not left 
‘6 a wreck behind.” 

The castle, not one stone of which re- 
mains upon another, was originally built by 
the second eurl of Northampton, ut the close 
of the eleventh, or early in the twelfth, cen- 
tury; the estate having been granted by 
the Conqueror to his niece Judith, from 
whom it descended by marriage to the 
above earl. It was in the possession of 
the Crown in the in Edward I., who 
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grantedjit to his nephew, John de Britain, 
Earl of Richmond, who, in the second year 
of Edward II., obtained a grant of the 
castle to himself and his heirs; and, in the 
ninth year of the same reign, he was certi- 
fied to be lord of Fotheringhay. He dying 
without issue, the castle and manor reverted 
to the Crown, and were granted to Mary 
de St. Paul, daughter of Guido de Chatil- 
lon, Comte de St. Paul in France, by Mary, 
daughter of John de Britain, Earl of Rich- 
mond. She was Baroness de Voissu and 
Montanai, and married to Andemare de 
Valentia, Earl of Pembroke, who fell in a 
tournament on the day of their nuptials, 
whence she is characterized by Gray, as the 
Sad Chatillon on her bridal morn 
That wept her bleeding love. 

She spent the greatest part of her life in 
the exercise of religion, and employed her 
estate in founding Denny Abbey, near Ely, 
and Pembroke Hall, in the University of 
Cambridge. Her residence at Fothering- 
hay is thus described :—‘ The castle, with 
a certain tower, is built of stone, walled in, 
embattled, and encom d with a good 
moat. Within are one large hall, two cham. 
bers, two chapels, a kitchen and bakehouse 
built all of stone; with a porter’s lodge 
and chambers over it, and a drawbridge 
beneath. Within the castle walls is another 
lace, called the manor; in which are 
uses and offices, and an outer gate with 
a room over it. The site of the whole 

contains ten acres.” 

Upon the death of Mary of Valence, the 
castle and lordship again reverted to the 
Crown ; and were granted by Edward III. 
to his fifth son, Edmund of Langley, then a 
minor. The castle now fell into decay: and, 
on his taking actual ion, was so much 
dilapidated as to induce him to rebuild the 
greater part of it. He paid particular 
attention to the keep; the ground plan of 
which was in the form of a fetterlock. The 
fetterlock inclosing a fulcon was afterwards 
the favourite device of his family. Thus 
far the history of the castle, which we must 
now leave for that of the church. 

Edmund of Langley having Lesa the 
building of a college at Fotheringhay, 

to fulfil his intentions by erecting “a 
large and magnificent choir,” at the east 
end of the old parish church. And after his 
death, his son, Edward, Duke of York, 
wishing to rebuild the nave of the old 
church upon the same plan as the choir, 
appointed trustees for that purpose. The 
death of the Duke of York at Agincourt, 
put a stop to further proceedings; but the 

ent church is a monument of the care 
with which the trust was afterwards fulfilled. 
The Duke did not live to see even the foun- 
dation of the building laid. The plan was 
carried into execution by his nephew and 
successor, Richard, Duke of York, through 
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his Commissioners, who signed a deed of 
ugreement with “ William Howard, a free- 
mason of Fotheringhay,” on the twenty- 
fourth day of September, in the thirteenth 
year of Henry the Sixth, 1435. It is more 
than probable that the buildings were not 
completed till the time of Edward the 
Fourth, who erected the cloister, which, 
for its superior elegance, was’ styled “the 
fair cloister ;” the windows of which were 
enriched with painted glass. 

In the year 1477, King Edward the 
Fourth erected,on the north side of the 
high altar, over the graves of his father, 


“Richard, Duke of York, and his brother, 


Edmund, Earl of- Rutland, a handsome 
shrine, which Leland describes as “‘a pratie 
chapelle,’”” and Camden, as “a magnificent 
monument.”’ 

The destruction of the choir and college 
may be dated from the last year of Edward 
the Sixth; when they were granted to 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. The 

s of their ruin was more gradual 
than has been represented; for part of the 
choir was standing in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and the glass was in the windows of 
the cloister and college hall, when Dugdale 
visited the spot in 164]. Of the shields of 
arms that were then remuining, Dugdale 
gives a minute description. 

The windows of the nave and side aisles 
were also painted; and contained figures of 
saints, cardinals, and prelates. Above these 
were angels playing on various musical 
instruments ; the Bohemian plume, and the 
falcon inclosed by a fetterlock, already 
mentioned asthe device of the House of 
York. Whilst that powerful fumily was 
contending for the Crown, the falcon was 
represented as endeavouring to expand its 
wings, and force fe <- the lock. When 
the family had actually ascended the throne, 
the falcon was represented as free, and the 
lock oper. The western windows were 
ornamented with the rose, the white hart, 
the fetterlock, and the lion. ‘‘ The whole,” 
says Stukely, ‘were saved during the civil 
war by the minister of the parish, who 
bribed the soldiers to preserve them.” 
Many of these figures were perfect in the, 
year 1787; but, at present, not a window 
retains its former beauty. 

The remains of the collegiate church 
exhibit an admirable specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century. A tower 
of two stories rises above the west end of 
the nave. The lower story is square, and’ 
is finished with a plain parapet, ornamented 
at the angles with octagonal, embattled 
turrets. Upon these were originally placed 
figures that were, probably, the symbols of 
the four Evangelists; no uncommon orne- 
ment on the towers of churches. The sides 
of this part of the tower are pierced with 
three small and four lurger windows, under 
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obtuse-angled arches, and are divided by 
plain tracery. The upper story is octa- 
gonal, embattled, and adorned at the angles 
with crocketed pinnacles. In each of its 
sides is a lofty window of three lights, 
elegant tracery, and of more easy curvattre 
than that of the windows in the tower 
below. 

The clere story of the church is strength- 
ened by ten segments of arches, which spring 
from the top of the buttresses of the aisles ; 
some of these are fallen into decay. The 
buttresses are finished with a pinnacle ; and 
between each is a window of four lights, and 
handsome tracery. Both the aisles and the 
clere story are embattled. 

At the west end of the church, beneath 
the tower, is a spacious entrance, under an 
arch, within a square moulding, ornamented 
at the angles by an escutcheon in the centre 
of a quarter-foil. Above this js a large and 
lofty window, divided into fourteen lights, 
and finished with elegant tracery. There is 
also a window at the west end of the aisles, 
which projects westward, so as to be nearly 
even with the wall of the tower. The en- 
trance under the tower is flanked by two 
bold and lofty buttresses. 

consists of four bells: round the 
first is inscribed, “ Thomas Norris made me, 
1634.” Round the second, “ Domini lau- 
dem, 1634, non verbo sed voce resonato.’ 


Round the third, “4, M. R. B. W.W. C. 
4. 1609. Round the fourth, © WY. W. 1595. 
Praise God. H. B.” 

The entrance most in use is under a large, 


plain h, on the north side of the ch h. 
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east is 87 feet, and the width 68 feet. The 
height of the nave, and beneath the tower, is 
4] feet; of the tower, from the fluor to the 
roof of the octagon, 133 feet, four inches ; 
and of the aisles 27 feet to the top of the 
battlement. 

The font, of which we have spoken, is an 
interesting object. The basin is octagonal, 
adorned with foliage and grotesque heads, 
within gothie compartments ; supported on a 
low octagonal pillar, and elevated upon two 
steps. On the west side of it is a stone 
pedestal, designed for the station of the 
priest, when he performs the office of bap- 
tism. Baptisteries are seldom found so con- 
veniently arranged as this to give the congre- 

tion a complete view of the ceremony. At 
the great festivals, when a full congregation 
is in the nave, the sponsors are kneeling on 
the steps around, and the minister elevated in 
his proper place, the ability of the architect's 
design is the more visible and impressive. 

The old seats in the area of the church 
were removed in 1817, when wainscot pews 
were substituted for them. - The pulpit is 
original and in good preservation. It is hex- 

, Supported on one pillar, and adorned 
with carved panels inserted in a border of 
tracery. Above are the remains of the canopy ; 
which, generally, since the Reformation, 
has given place to a sounding-board. 
On examining the canopy, whilst it was 
under repair, some of the ancient gilding was 
discovered. At the back is a shield of arme, 
bearing France and England quarterly; sup- 
ported, on the dexter side, by a lion rampant 





A similar porch stood on the south side, ad- 
joining the south-eastern end of the aisle. 
This was the entrance from the coliege, that 
covered the eminence on the south of the 
churchyard. The wall, which now bounds 
the churchyard in that quarter, was the north 
side of the cloister. 

It should here be mentioned that the de- 
vice of the fetterlock remained in most of 
the windows of the church, till the year 1807; 
and, it is retained to this day upon the point 
of the flag-pole on the tower; though our 
Engraver has not distinctly shown it in the 
preceding cut. 

Warton, in his History of Poetry, notices 
the church at Fotheringhay ; and commends 
it as a specimen of bold and perfect style. He 
classes it with the divinity-school at Oxford, 
and the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 
To the latter of these the groiuing and span- 
drels, beneath the tower, havea strong resem- 
blance. Thence the nave, flanked by four 
arches, of simple but elegant construetion, 
(which divide it from the aisles,) and termi- 
nated by a lofty arch and font beneath—pre- 
sents a view of the edifice, as it existed in the 
time of its royal and munificent benefactor. 

The length of the ~— from west to 


guardant, for the earldom of Mareh; and a 
bull, for Clare; on the sinister, by a hart, 
showing descent from Richard II., who took 
that device; and by a boar, for the honour of 
Windsor, posse: by Richard III. Gray, 
alluding to the murder of the Princes, charac- 
terizes Richard by this badge, and says, 

The bristled boar, in infant gore, 

Wallows beneath the thorny shade. 
The shield of arms is surmounted by an im- 
perial crown. 

The memorials of the dead within these 
hallowed walls are numerous. The pavement 
contains many stones; but the brasses that 
once represented effigies, and recorded names 
and dates, have mostly disappeared ; only one 
plate remaining. 

There are, however, two regal monuments 
which merit especial notice, though rather 
from the rank of the personages than for 
architectural beauty. When Queen Elizabeth 
visited Fotheringhay, in one of her progresses, 
she observed the graves of her ancesturs, the 
Dukes of York, neglected amongst the ruins 
of the choir. She, therefore, commanded 
that their bodies should be removed into the 
present church, and deposited on each side 
the communion-table ;* giving directions, at 

* On opening the graves, the bedies were. found 
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the same time, to her treasurer, that monu- 
ments should be erected to their memory. 
These monuments are in the worst taste of 
the age, and are ornamented with the falcon 
and fetterlock, and a ducal coronet. The 
monument on the south side bears France and 
England quarterly, with a label of five points, 
for Kdward, Duke of York, who was killed at 
Agincourt ; and, on the cornice was formerly 
a Latin inscription. On the monument on 
the north side, which is the counterpart of 
the other, are France and England quarterly, 
with a label of five poiuts, impaling a saltire, 
surmounted by a ducal coronet, for Richard, 
Duke of York, who was killed at Wakefield ; 
and his Duchess, Cicely, daughter of Ralph 
Neville, first Earl of Westmorland. On the 
cornice was originally a Latin inscription. It 
is remarkable that this monument should not 
also have borne an inscription to the memory 
of Edmund, Earl of Rutland, whose remains 
were interred in the same grave with those 
of his father. 

. Overeach of these monuments is a wooden 
tablet. That on the south is thus inscribed: 
—“Edward, Duke of York, was slain at the 
battle of Agincourt in the Jrd year of Henry 


the 5th, 1415.” And on the northern tablet 
is—“ Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
_ Nephew to Edward, Duke of York, and father 
to King Edward the 4th, was slain at Wake- 
field, in the 37th year of Henry the 6th, 


1459; and lies buried here with Cicely, his 


wife.” 
» Duchess of York, was daughter 
to Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmorland.” 

The prefixed Engraving is copied from a 
large lithograph, executed in handsome style 
by C. Burton, from a drawing by Lieut. 
John Bradshaw, Philhellene ; and dedicated 
.to Mrs. Mary Belsey, of Margate, in the Isle 
of Thanet. 

The accompanying details are abridged 
from a book of what some eritics term “lucal 
interest ;” though we esteem every fecord of 
the Plantagenets, and their. fates and for- 
tunes, of universal interest. The author is 
the Rev. H. K. Bonney, M. A., the biogra- 
pher, of Bishop Taylor. To collect materials 
for this work, scarcely extending to )i0 
pages, was an employment of Mr. Bonney’s 
eatly youth. As old Antony Wood said: 
“ what toyle hath been taken, as no man 
thinketh, so no man believeth, but he that 
hath made the trial.” So it has been for the 
few # before us. An account of Fothe- 
tinghay lies in the large history of Northamp- 
tonshire, which, to the mass of readers, is a 
liber clausus; it is scarce and expensive. 
But Mr. Bonney’s materials are likewise from 


inelosed in lead; and round the neck of Cicely, 
- Duchess of York, was a silver ribbon, with a pardon 
from Rome, written in a fine Roman hand, “ as fair 
and fresh,” says Fuller, “ as if it had been written 
yesterday,” j 
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ancient MSS.; the Harleian Collection ; the 
Records in the Chapter House, at Westmin- 
ster; the Topographica Brittanica; Rymer’s 
Foedera; Camden’s Life of Elizabeth, &c.; 
and, above all, an unpublished record of Dug- 
dale. Yet, there may be persons who can 
find neither instruction nor amusement in the 
result of topographical researches: to such 
Mr. Bonney modestly apologizes in the lan- 
guage of the tragedian : > 
Better to spend whole ages with the dead, 
Pore ov a broken marble, to retrieve 
A single letter of a brave man’s pame, 
Who died at Marathon or Agincourt ; 
Than spend one moment in deceit and vice. 

Seweil’s Sir Walter Raleigh, Act \. se. i. 
. Hereafter we hope to resume and conclude 
the history of the castle at Fotheringhay; as 
the portion in the present paper extends only 
to the period of the building of the church. 
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NOTES ON SOME MODERN NATURAL HISTORY 
WORKS, 


12. Popular Zoology. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Oyster’s strength, (p. 53.)—We are here 
told that the old naturalists state that the 
racoon, when near the shore, feeds much on 
oysters, tearing them out from their shells, 
which, sometimes, by a sudden closure, hold 
him fast by the paw. 

The following particulars, relating to the 
strength of the oyster, and the cunning ex- 
hibited by its enemies in avoiding that 
strength, when they wish to drag the inmate 
from out of his shell, are extracted from the 
Field Naturalist’s Magazine, vol. i., p. 360: 
— The oyster, as is well known, is provided 
with a very powerful muscle, by the aid of 
which it can immediately close its shell 
with such firmness as obstinately to retain 
any substance that may be placed in between 
to prevent their union. The following amus: 
ing instance of the exercise of this muscular 
power appeared in the Hull Advertiser,' in 
the early part of 1833 :-—‘ On Tuesday night; 
the family of Mr. Jennison, fishmonger, 
Queen-street, were alarmed by a great noise 
in the shop; and, suspecting some persons 
had broken in, one of them went to the 
place, when, to his surprise, he found the 
disturber of his repose, not a human, but a 
four-footed thief, namely a rat, who, in help- 
ing himself to an oyster on the shopboard, 
(as we ate informed is the custom with his 
species,) had his intruding paw so firmly 
clenched in the grasp of the assailed oyster 
as to render his escape impossible’” In 
Borlase’s Natural History of Cornwall, is a 
quotation from Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 

iving an account of three mice being simi- 
arly caught by an oyster. He tells us-of 
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one, whose shell being open, as is usual at 
the time of flood, three mice eagerly attempt- 
éd to seize it; but the oyster clasping fast 
its shell, killed them all. Borlase also states, 


that a clergyman had informed him of a 


fisherman having “observed a lobster at- 
tempt to get at an oyster several times, but, 
as soon as the lobster approached, the oyster 
shut his shell; at length, the lobster, having 
awaited with great attention till the oyster 
opened again, made a shift to throw a stone 
between the gaping shell, sprang upon its 
prey, and devoured it.” Readers conversant 
with natural history are aware that the 
monkey is reported to have recourse. to the 
same ingenious plan to secure the oyster as 
its fuod. In Brown's Anecdotes of Quadru- 
peds, we are told that “ Gemelli Carreri, in 
his Voyage round the World, relates a cir- 
cumstance concerning the orang-outang in 
his wild state, which is indicative of very 
considerable powers. both of reflection and 
invention. When the fruits on the mountains 
are exhausted, the orangs will frequently de- 
scend to the sea-coast where they feed on 
various species of shell-fish, but in parti- 
cular on a large sort of oyster which com- 
monly lies upon the shore. ‘ Fearful,’ he 


says, ‘of putting in their paws lest the oyster 
should close and crush them, they insert a 
stone as a wedge within the shell, and then 
they drag out their prey, and devour it at 


their leisure. Milo of old might have saved 
his life had he only been half so wise.’ 
These instances will suffice to show that 
the oyster, which seems so inactive and 
harmless a creature, is, in truth, one of no 
ordinary strength, having sufficient to render 
its enemies extremely cautious how they 
assail it.” 

Indian Sheep, (p. 148.)—It appears from 
the Archives Curieuses, &c., par M.M. Cim- 
ber et F. Danjon, that an Indian sheep was 
brought over to Europe so early as the year 
1531, when Francis I., of France, was pre- 
sented with one as a gift by the “lord ” of 
Meilleray, in Normandy. 

: Lion, (p. 191.)—“ The hearing of the 
lion is very perfect, from the opening of the 
inner and external ear being both directed 
forwards and outwards.” 

Had the compiler of this work observed 
how loud the keepers at the Gardens have to 
hollow before they can wake the lion, he 
would not have published a statement so 
false as the above. In the Menageries, some 
of which excellent work he seems to have 
appropriated in his compilation, he might 
have found this passage :—“ The lion is not 
an animal of acute hearing, and is, therefore, 
awakened with difficulty, particularly after 
feeding.”"—(Vol. i., p. 17.) 

Such errors as these do more injury to the 
cause of instruction, and, indeed, to authors, 
than the perpetrators of them can conceive ; 
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for they induce ignorant persons ‘o look with 
distrust upon all books, even those that are 
the most correct. 

Animals committing suicide, (p. 122.)— 
‘““A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
saw a cat attempt suicide by repeated! 
throwing itself head foremost from a hi 
shelf on to a stone floor; and though it did 
not accomplish its purpose, yet it was so 
bruised as to render its destruction humane.” 

We think it is Cuvier who says that man 
is the only animal that commits suicide. 
However true that may be, yet there are state- 
ments to the contrary. Thus, in a small, 
pocket-sized Dictionary of Natural History, 
(no date,) we find it stated in the account of 
the migratory troops of lemmings, ( Georychus 
lemmus,) that “ if the leader be turned out 
of its line, and separated from the rest, it 
utters a plaintive cry, quite different from 
that of resentment, and will sometimes seek 
an immediate death, by suspending itself 
from the forked branch of some adjacent 
tree.”’ 

Beetle, (p. 122.)—“ Shakspeare’s sublime 
lesson uf ‘the poor beetle which we tread 
upon,’ has obtained compassion for that inof- 
fensive insect.” 

As all beetles are not inoffensive, or, as we 
would rather say, are not unendowed with 
habits which clash with the plans, and injure 
the works of man, we may o that 
— most probably alludes to the 
common dung or dorr beetle, (Geotrupes 
stercorarius,) which so frequently flies past 
us with its “drowsy hum” as we walk over 
heaths and moors in the evening. 

Wolf, (p. 219.)—*The last wolf heard of 
in Scotland was im 1680; one was killed in 
Ireland so lately as 1710.” 

Pennant writing in 1768 states that he 
was informed there were no wolves in Scot- 
land at that period ; but more recent writers 
state that the last wolf that inhabited Scot- ° 
land was killed at Lochaber, by Sir Ewen 
Cameron of Lochiel, about the year 1677. 
(See Mr. Fennell’s paper on the extermina- 
tion of animals, in the Field Naturalist’s 


Magazine, ii., a ann.) 
p- : an 


‘ame sVolves, 
animal extremely difficult to tame, an in- 
stance is recorded by M. F. Cuvier, of a wolf 
being not only rendered docile, but becoming 
affectionately attached to his owner, in whose 
— he had been from his birth. 
hen full-grown, his master, previously to 
going » temoved him to the Paris 
menagerie. Here he was very discontented, 
and it was some time before he discovered 
any regard for his attendants. After a lapse 
of a year or two, his old friend visited the 
menagerie, and was recognised by the wolf 
even before he was seen; for the animal 
remembered his voice, and his joy could not 
be controlled. After a second interval, of three 
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years, he was again visited by his former 
master, when he exhibited demonstrations 
of recognition and attachment resembling 
those of a faithful dog under similar circum- 
stances. The third separation was near 
being fatal to the wolf, which rejected food, 
beeame ill, and would not again attach itself 
to any one.” 

In Brown’s Anecdotes of Quadrupeds, 
(p. 167,) this is told more circumstantially. 
There we learn that this wolf was brought up 
like a dog, and became familiar with every 
person he was in the habit of seeing, fullow- 
ed his master every where, was obedient to 
his voice, and differed in nothing from the 
tamest of domestic dogs —that he over- 
whelmed his master with caresses when he 
saw him again after the separation of 
eighteen months— that, during the second 
separation, a young dog was given him as a 
companion, and of which he became doftingly 
fond. After three years’ absence, his 
master again returned; and, in most dogs, 
all remembrance of him would have been 
lost, after so long a separation. He again 
visited the menagetie to see the animal. It 
was evening when he reached it, and all was 
shut up. He spoke through the shutters, 
and the instant the wolf heard the voice of 
his master, he intimated his recognition of it 
by long and repeated howling, indicative of 
his desire to’ be released. The door to his 
cell being opened, the wolf spraug out, 
leaped with his fore paws upon his master’s 
shoulders, licked his face all over ; and, when 
his keepers offered to approach, manifested 
his displeasure by exhibiting his teeth against 
those to whom but a few minutes before, he 
had been evineing the greatest affection.” 
Instead of its havitig been the ease that, on 
the third separation, this wolf “would not 
again attach itself to any one,” as stated in 
the Popular Zoology, Capt. Brown says that 
“his keepers teacquired their wonted ascen- 
dency; and his attachmeat.” 

This writer also states that Sir Ashton 
Lever had a wolf, whose savage propensities 
were quite subdued; and that Buffon pro- 
cured several while young, and having used 
gentle means to domesticate them, they were 
generally very docile for the first year, but 
when a year and a half or two years old, 
they became ferocious. 

‘In the Duke of Wirtemberg’s castle at 
Louisberg, is to be seen 4 picture of a black 
wolf, This animal was called Melac, which 
was the name of a French robber well 
known at Wirtemberg, and the Palatinate. 
Melae used to be the constant companion of 
the duke, aud always slept at his bedside. 
He once followed him upon a campaign in 
the countries beyond the Rhine; but as the 
armies kept the field till late in the autumn, 
the wolf was found one day in the duke’s 
chamber in the castle of Louisberg, without 


any one being able to conjecture how he had 
contrived to cross the Rhine. In the year 
1711, he followed his master to the corona- 
tion of the emperor at Frankfort ; but, being 
annoyed by the frequent discharges of artil- 
lery which took place upon that occasion, he 
set off privately, and arrived in safety at 
Louisburg. He remained faithful to his 
master till his death; but it was not safe for 
any person to trust him. Once he bit a piece 
out of an officer’s cheek without provocation, 
and in various other instances he displayed 
similar ferocity.”"—Amnecdotes of Quadru- 
peds, (p. 171.) ; 

“There is now in the menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, a black wolf. 
He was brought when very young, and pre- 
sented to Baron Cuvier’s step-daughter, Ma- 
demoiselle Devousel, who, finding him so 
tame, desired he might have a dog as a 
companion, and be fed entirely on broth and 
couked meat. Her orders have been obeyed, 
and the animal retains all his gentleness and 
docility. He never sees her but he stretches 
his paws through the bars to be shaken; 
and, when she lets him loose, he lies down 
before her, licks her feet, and shows every 
mark of joy and affection.”—(Jbid,, p. 171.) 

“ In the summer of 1824, a singular equi- 
page was seen, for upwards of six months, 
in the streets of Munich. It was a calash 
drawn by two enormous wolves, which 
M. W. K., formerly a merchant at St. Peters- 
burgh, found very young in a wood near 
Wilua,.and had so well tamed that they had 
all the docility of horses. These animals 
were harnessed exactly like our carriage- 
horses, and had completely lost their fero- 
cious aspect.”—{ Jbéd., p. 170.) 

“I reared up two wolves,” says Mr. Graff, 
“until they were full-grown. They were 
male and female. The latter became so 
tame that she played with me, and licked my 
hands; and I had her often with me in the 
sledge in winter. Ouce, when I was absent, 
she got loose from the chain she was bound 
with, and was away three days. When I 
returned home, I went out on a hill, and 
called, ‘“‘ Where is my Tussa ?” as she was 
named, when she immediately came home, 
and fondled me like the most friendly dog. 
She could not bear other people.”——Lioyd’s 
Field Sports. 

In the Popular Zoology, it is stated that the 
couple of wolves now in the Zoological Gar. 
dens, “ appear good-tempered, and will oeca- 
sionally fawn upon the hand of a visiter, 
though the experiment is a very dangerous 
one.” —(P, 224.) 

Esquimaux Dog and the JWolf.— At 
p- 219 it is stated that a troop of wolves 
having made a neat approach to the ship of 
Capt. Parry, his officers refrained to fire at 
them, doubting whether they were wolves or 
the dogs of the Esquimaux ; but, at p. 224, 
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it is observed, that the Esquimaux dog so 
closely resembles both the shepherd’s dog and 
the wolf.dog,' that he is regarded by some 
naturalists as a domesticated wolf, that he 
howls. like one, and never barks, that the atlas 
tomy of both corresponds, and that the prin- 
cipal points in which he differs from the wolf 
are in his being less in size, less muscular, 
and his upturned tail. 

(To be contiaued,) 


: 


REMARKABLE FISH IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 


Mr. Pippinaron has sent to the Asiatic 
— of Bengal, a notice of an extraordi- 

sh seen by him in the Indian seas, 
which corroborates an account given by 
Lieutenant Foley. He says, “In December, 
1816, I commianded a small Spanish brig, 
and was lying at anchor in the bay of Mari- 
veles, at the entrance to the bay of Manilla. 
Qne day about noon, hearing a confusion 
upon deck, I ran up, and lovking over the 
side, thought from what I saw that the vessel 
had parted, and was drifting over a bank of 
white sand or coral, with large, black spots. 
I called out to let go another anchor, but my 
people, Manilla men, all said, ‘ No, sir! it’s 
only the chacon !’ and upon running up the 
rigging, I saw, indeed, that I had mistaken 
the motion of the spotted back of an enor- 
mous fish passing under the vessel for the 
vessel itself driving over a bank. My boat- 
swain, (contramestre,) a Cadiz man, with 
great foolharliness, jumped into the boat 
with four men, and actually sueceeded in 
harpooning the fish, with the common dol- 
phin h , Or grains, as they are usually 
called, to which he made fast the deep sea 
line ; but they were towed at such a fearful 
rate out to sea that they were glad to cut 
from it immediately. Frem the view I had 
of the fish, and the time it teok to pass 
slowly under the vessel, I should not suppose 
it less than seventy or eighty feet in length. 
Its breadth was very great in proportion, 
perhaps not less than thirty feet. The back 
was so spotted, that had it been at rest, it 
must have been taken fora coral shoal, the 
ap mee of which is familiar to seamen. 
I did not distinguish the head or fins well, 
from being rather short-sighted, and there 
being some confusion on board.”—Mr. Pid- 
dington was induced to collect a variety of 
particulars respecting these monsters, which 
seem to leave no doubt of the existence of 
latge fish of which no scientific description 
has as yet been signet ae wee! a 


A PROPOSED PLAN FOR A CONVENTIONAL 
CALENDAR OF THE PERIODICAL APPEAR- 
ANCES OF NATURAL OBJECTS. 


Tue following is a concise digest of some 
temarks by the Rev. W. T. Bree, as to the 
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forming of calendars recording the periodical 
appearances of birds, insects, plants, &c. :-— 

Supposing that one were kept in Kent, in 
Cornwall, in Warwickshire, in Yorkshire, in 

i , and one still further north ; and. 
the same, or nearly the same, objects selected: 
for observation in all; the whole of them, at 
the end of the year, might be formed into a 
succinct table, which would pleasingly ex- 
hibit the difference of seasons in these dif- 
ferent and widely distant districts. The 
objects to be noticed should be such as are 
tolerably uniform and constant; as the appear- 
ance and retreat of swallows, fieldfares, &c. ; 
the song of the cuckoo, black-cap, redstart, 
&c.; such kinds of insects as give signs of 
spring, summer, and autumn, as the nettle 
butterfly, the brimstone butterfly, the orange- 
tip butterfly, the meadow brown butterfly, 

r, &c.; a decided preference being 

given to wild species, as being less likely to 
deviate from their natural course than those- 
under cultivation. A lady who went to reside 
near the Carron Works, in Stirlingshire, took 
with her, from a garden in Warwickshire, a 
collection of hardy, herbaceous plants, many 
of which, I find, on comparing notes, flower 
much earlier in their present, than they used. 
to do in their former, abode. How is this to 
be accounted for, considering that Carron 
Hall is so very much further north ?—Maga- 
zine of Natural History, ix., 314. 

We hope that some of our readers will, 
amuse and instruct themselves, and others 
too, by adopting the hint above suggested. _. 


NEW FISH. 


Tue Cut represents one of the most extra- 
ordinary contributions to our know of 
the zoology of the northern parts of British 
America; and is one of the objects of natural 
history collected on the late northern land 
expeditions under the command of Captain 
Sit John Franklin, R. N. a description 
of these objects, pying three quarto 
volumes, splendidly illustrated, has been pub- 
lished by aid of the munificence of 
ment, by Dr. Richardson, F. R. S., F. L. S., 
and surgeoa and. naturalist to the itions. 
The first of these volumes contain the Mam- 
malia; the second includes the Birds, and 
was specially noticed in the Afirror, vol. xix., 
. 353 ; and the third volume,.comprising the 
Fish, is now before us. Of the ability and 
accuracy displayed by Dr. Richardson, in his 
important scientific labour, and the interest 
which he has attached to the work, we have 
already spoken in high terms; and we are 
happy to extend similar testimony to the 
present volume. 

The monstrous-looking fish here figured 
is of the family of Batrachoidee; Fore 
Lophius, Linneus; and sub-genus, Malthe, 
Cuvier; or, as Dr. Richardson terms it, Lo- 
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(The Square-browed Malthe. ) 
phius (Malthe) Cubifrons, Sjuware-browed 
Malthe. 


* The sub-genus Malthe has the following 
characters assigned to it in the Régne Ani- 
mal, The head much depressed and greatly 
widened by the jutting out of the elongated 
suborercula; the eyes far forward ; the snout 
projecting like a small horn; the protractile 
mouth of a moderate size under the snout; 
the gill-membranes sustained by six or seven 
rays, and opening on the dorsal aspect by a 
hole above each pectoral fin. 

: Most of the fish of this family can live long 
out of water, in consequence of the smallness 
of their gill-openings : indeed those of one of 
the genera are able, even in warm countries, 
to pass two or three days in creeping over the 
land.) All the family conceal themselves in 
the mud or sand, and lie in wait to take their 

y by surprise 
r. Audubon very kindly presented to 
Dr. Richardson the above specimen of the 
Square-browed Malthe, which was taken on 
the Labrador coast; and appears to belong 
to a species hitherto undescribed. ‘Che Doc- 
tor has received no account of its habits. Its 
intestines were filled with small crabs and 
univalve shells, uone of which were crushed, 
as they pass entire, after their inhabitants 
have been digested. : 

' ‘The specimen has been so long immersed 
in rum, that ‘its original colour cannot be 
determined. At present, its upper surface is 

ish-white, with some brown blotches, as 
if of dirt, adhering to the grained skin. The 
caudal and pectoral fins are whitish, with 
small, round, brown spots. The under surface 
of the body is uniformly greyish white. It 
has neither ceca nor air-bladder ; the liver is 
large and oily, The extreme length of this 
fish, or from thé frontal tubercle to the tip 
of the caudal fin, is 7 inches 11 lines. 


® Of this family are the Toad-Fishes, a specimen 
of which is engraved in the Mirror, vol. xx, p. 136, 


For the remainder of the description, which, 
is somewhat copious, the reader is referred to 
Dr. Richardson’s valuable work. 


Che Public Journals. 





THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 
(From the German of Dr. Justinus Kerner.) 


In November of the year 1806, after the 
campaign against the French, Hofrath Hahn 
of Ovhringen was directed by the prince to 

to Slawensik, there to await his return 
tom Breslau, of which he was governor. 
He found at the castle, Karl Kern of Kun- 
selsau, a cornet in the regiment of Gettkandt 
Hussars, who, having been taken prisoner by, 
the French, had been liberated on his parole, 
and was at pre, by the permission of the 
priuce, to take up his quarters at Slawensik. 
Hahn and Kern having been old acquain- 
tances, occupied one chamber in common, 
It was a room on the first floor, with no apart- 
ments beyond, save a small room filled with 
lumber, and separated only by a wooden par- 
tition from their own. The door which 
communicated with the lumber room was 
locked. Neither in this room nor in the larger 
was any opening or communication with the 
exterior to be seen, when the doors and win- 
dows were closed. The inhabitants of the 
castle, besides the friends, were only two, 
coachmen of the prince, and Hahn’s servant. 
Neither Hahn nor Kern had the slightest 
belief in supernatural appearances, but, on 
the contrary, the utmost contempt for all, 
stories [of the kind. Hahn, in particular, 
had studied Fichte’s philosophy till he had 
become a thorough materialist —a state of 
mind which, we are glad to find, is sincé’ 
altered. 

The friends used to amuse themselves, 
during the long winter evenings, by reading 
Schiller’s. works, Hahn generally. reading: 














aloud. About nine o'clock, on the third 
evening of their residence, as they were thus 
seated alone, and thus employed at a table in 
the middie of the room, their reading was in- 
terrupted by little pieces of plaster falling 
into the room.- They looked at the ceiling 
and the walls, but no traces of any crack or 
injury appeared there. While talking of this 
unpleasant rain of plaster, and its probable 
cause, larger pieces began to descend, so that 
they were fain to take shelter in bed, much 
abusing the ricketty state of the walls, to 
which they attributed this disagreeable visita- 
tion. 

In the morning, they were astonished at 
the quantity of these with which the floor 
was strewed, the more so as no part of the 
wall or ceiling appeared to be in the least 
injured. Occupied, however, with other 
matters during the day, they thought no 
more of the affair till next night, when the 
same scene was repeated, with this disa- 
greeable variation, that the plaster, instead 
of falling as before into the room, was thrown 
with considerable violence, and one of the 
pieces struck Hahn. This was accompanied 
with heavy strokes, like the sound of distant 
cannon-shots, sometimes overhead, sometimes 
under the floor, so loud as to render sleep 
impossible. Each at first suspected that the 
noise was made by the other, and it was 
only when both got out of bed, and the 
noises continued, that they were satisfied 
they proceeded from some other quarter. On 
the third evening, in addition to plaster and 
blows as before, a sound like that of a drum 
was faintly perceptible. Annoyed by these 
disturbances, but without the least idea of 
ascribing them to any supernatural source, 
they applied to the housekeeper, Knittel, for 
the keys of the rooms above and below, of 
which the upper was an empty room, the lower 
a kitcher. Hahn remained in the room, 
while Kern, and Knittel, the son of the 
housekeeper, examined the other apartments. 
They knocked, but the sound appeared quite 
different from those which had disturbed 
their rest the two nights befure. When they 
returned, Hahn jokingly said, “there must be 
a ghost at the bottom of it:” and although, 
on going to bed, they heard in the room a 
tustling as if of slippers on the floor, and 
sounds as if of a person crossing it, leaning 
on a stick, they merely laughed at their 
invisible tormentor, and tried to go to sleep. 
This, however, they found impossible; for, 
now, all the articles of furniture in the apart- 
ment, ‘knives, forks, caps, slippers, snuffers, 
svap, began to fly about as the plaster had 
done before. The friends called in the 
coachman and Knittel, and all of them were 
witnesses to these extraordinary movements 
of the furniture. Tired of this perpetual 
annoyance, though still persuaded there was 
nothing supernatural in the case, they tried 
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the effect of shifting their beds to the room’ 
above, but without success. The disturb- 
ance, the tossing about of the furniture, 
remained as before. Nay, articles were often 
found flying through the room, which they 
were positive had been left in the chamber 
below. On one occasion, as Hahn was about 
to shave himself, the razor and a 
which were placed on a stand, seemed to 
spring off and fall at his feet. He poured 
some water into a basin, and began to use 
his razor-strop. When he looked round; the 
basin was empty. The water was gone. 

Hitherto, no shape of any kind had been 
visible. One evening, however, as Kern was 
undressing to go to bed, Hahn observed that 
his eyes were infently fixed upon a mirror 
which was placed against the side of the 
room. He stood gazing into it for about ten 
minutes, and when he left it, he trembled, 
and appeared for a moment deadly pale. 
He recovered himself, however, immediately, 
and, in reply to Hahn’s question, what had 
agitated him, said, that in looking into the 
mirror, he had seen the resemblance of a 
white female figure, which appeared to be 
looking towards him, and behind whom he 
distinctly saw his. own image in the glass. 
At first, he had been persuaded that he was 
deceived ; and this was the reason why he 
had stood so long before the glass: but when 
he saw that the vision continued, and that 
the eyes of the apparition seemed to stare 
into his own, a shuddering sensation had 
come on him, and he left the mirror. Hahn 
then placed himself before the looking-glass, 
but saw nothing extraordinary. 

To the testimony of Hahn and Kern was 
now added that of Captain Von Cornet and 
Lieutenant Magerle of the dragoon regiment 
of Minuci, who, on their way to join the 
besieging corps of Korel, passed by the 
castle. Magerle asked leave to pass the 
night in the room alone; and Von:Cornet, 
Kern, and Hahn left him there ‘for that 
purpose. Scarcely, however, had they left 
the room ten minutes, when they heard the 
Lieutenant uttering exclamations as if in a 
passion, and were able to distinguish sounds 
as if some person were laying about him 
with a sword. They hurried to the haunted 
apartment ; Magerle opened the door, and 
told them that he had no sooner been left 
alone, than the spirit had begun to pelt him 
with plaster, and with the articles of furni- 
ture in the apartment, at which he had Jost 
patience, and, half in rage, half in terror, 
had drawn his sword, and hewed away on all 
sides likg a madman. The other three de; 
termined to remain in the room, and accord. 
ingly they passed the remainder of the night 
in company; the new visiters attentivel 
watching Hahn and Kern, in order to sati 
themselves that this phantasmagoria was not 
attributable to them. This was ‘soon put 
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beyond a doubt. The snuffers raised itself 
from the table, at which none of them were 
sitting, and fell to the ground behind Ma- 
gerle; a leaden ball struck Hahn on the 
forehead ; a noise was heard as if some one 
had driven his foot through the window, and, 
on examination, they found a_beer- glass 
dashed to pieces on the floor. The officers 
were now satisfied both of the reality of the 
disturbances, and of their being the result of 
some inexplicable cause; so they left the 
room for one where they had some better 
prospect of sound sleep. We must bring to 
a close the account of the Hofrath, which 
proceeds in a similar style with the details of 
about a month of these strange noises, after 
which he ceased to record them; but one 
incident is too si to be omitted. One 
day during Hahn's temporary absence at 
Breslaw, Kern, who, since his adventure with 
the looking-glase, felt some qualms at the 
idea of sleeping alone in the room, directed 
Hahn’s servant, John Reich, a man of about 
forty. years of age, a simple but courageous 
creature, to sleep in his master’s bed during 
his stay. Kern had already gone to bed, and 
Reich was standing in conversation with 
him, when both of them distinctly saw a 
beer-jug, which stood upon the table about 
five yards off, slowly raise itvelf from the 
table, and begin to di its contents 
into a drinking-glass which stood beside it. 


The drinking-giass was then, in like manner, 
lifted from the table, tumed up as if by 


some invisible person drinking, and the con- 
tents vanished, while Batch eelnieed, shud. 
dering, “Oh, Lord! it is swallowing it!” 

same sound, as if of some one drinking, 
had been heard also by Kern. Not a trace 
was to be found upon the table of any beer 
having been spilt, and the glass replaced 
itself upon the table as softly as the jug had 
done. ides the individuals already named, 
Hahn refers to the inspector Kuetsch of 
Koschentin, who, on ove occasion, had spent 
@ night in the chamber along with them, 
when two table-napkins rose from the table, 
floated through the air, and took their places 
rer ro and when a h ow | 

Ipe- o in belonging to Kern h 
sa lifted ns tables and dashed to 
pieces against the wall. After lasting seve. 
yal months, the noises and disturbances sud- 
denly ceased, and no explanation of these 
sin, phenomena has been attempted. 
“ All that I have written,” says the Hofrath 
in conclusion, “I have seen and heard. 
During all these events I have possevsed 
perfect composure; I never felt fegr, ner an 
h to it.” 

Chis communication from the Hofrath, 
which was printed at full length in the first 
edition of the Seherin von Prevorst, naturally 
produced a sensation, and various attempts te 
explain matters on natural principles were 
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made, Some ascribed the whole toa plot of 
Kern, whe was supposed to have played off 
these juggieries for the purpose of terrifying 
aud mystifying Hahn and his companions. 
Others adopted the simpler theory, that the 
whole party had been drunk every evening 
as a matter of course, and that the only 
spirits concerned in the matter were of an 
ardent kind. These criticisms Dr. Kerner 
communicated to the Hofrath, who appears 
to be still alive and well, and who, in his 
answer bearing date, Ingelfingen, May, 1831, 
“ reprobates the idea” of having been deceiv- 
ed by his friend Kern, who appears, from his 
account to have died at Glatz, shortly after 
these phenomena occurred, namely, in the 
autumn of 1807 ; and certainly his refutation 
on this point seems tolerably complete, since 
the very same disturbances, he maintains, 
continued for some time after Kern had left 
the castle. The other theory of intoxication, 
he, of course, repudiates with indignation. 
The wine, he tells us, was too dear, and the 
brandy too bad, to afford much room or 
temptation to indulgence; and the ordinary 
drink of all concerned was nothing more 
potent than small beer. In regard to a third 
explanation to which Kerner alludes, namely, 
that Hahn himself was the true conjuror, 
and that his object iu playing off this mum- 
mery was to obtain a removal to some other 
residence, he simply answers that there was 
no other place to which he had any chance 
of removal: and that, if such an idea had 
occured to him, he might surely have devised 
a simpler mode of effecting his end,—a re- 
mark in the justice of which we concur.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


POOR RELATIONS. 
By Mrs. Abdy. 


My godfather was rich and old, 
Aud when his days were numbered, 
He left me lands, estates, and gold, 
Quite free and unineumbered ; 
Yet are my spirits faint and low, 
*Midst all aires ec aoc 
This is my ceaseless source of woe, 
A host of poor relations ! 


Fame’s trumpet my good fortune blew 
Throughout the py weve | region, 
And, like the horn of Roderic Dhu, 
It roused an active legion ; 
All to my lucky name allied, 
Sprang to their several stations ; 
I saw myself on every side, 
Hemmed in by poor relations ! 


When I attempt to go at large, 
They cling to me like brambles ; 

They “stop the chariot, board the barge,” 
And join me in my rambles ; 

Drop in to dinner every day, 

or wait for invitations, 

“ Rich men should open house,” they say, 

“ Keep for their poor relations.” 


uncle loudly slaps my back, 

ith freedom bold nnd hearty, 

And actually has styled me “ Jack,” 
Before a titled party ! 











Ney. he my schoolboy days recalls, 
hen, (matchless degradation ! 
I've nuts and apples, bats and balls, 
Coaxed from my poor relation. 
My aunt esteems my house, ’tis clear, 
Most eligible quarters ; 
She's got two hundred pounds a year, 
And five unmarried daughters ; 
My feasts will lead, she oft declares, 
‘o uuptial celebrations ; 
And quickly bring five nice young heirs 
To woo my poor relatious. 
My cousins to my house resort 
n tribes too great to mention : 
One much desires a place at court, 
And one a trifling pension ; 
A pair of colours one would seize 
With loyal exultation ; 
Au India writership would please 
Another poor relation. 
One has a poem just sent forth,— 
A mark for critic battery,— 
1n which my talents, wit, and worth, 
He lauds with fulsome flattery : 
All the reviews to pieces pull, 
His clumsy adulation, 
Aud quiz the vain aud ar gull 
Pufled by his poor relati 
I read once in a German book! 
Of some poor wretch’s trouble, 
Who moved, whichever way he took, 
Attended by a “ double ;” 
1 deem his sufferings incomplete, 
Far worse are my vexatious, 
Daily pursued down Regent Street 
Ky twenty poor relations! 
1f T some coldness e’er display, 
One twaddler or another 
Whines—* What would your dear father say, 
And what your worthy mother ? 
Kind, friendly folks, so good, so plain, 
Imagiue their seusations, 
To see their ouly son's disdain 
Showa to his poor relatious.” 
To-day a letter came to me, 
Enough my nerves to splinter, 
Two thirteenth cousins from Dundee, 
Mean at my house to winter ! 
They “kuow their visit [ shall prize,” 
They've “ often heard narrations 
Of my kind hospitalities 
To all my poor relations.” 
The Honourable Grace de Lisle 
Might grant me her affections, 
“Could I,” she whispers with a smile, 
“ Shake off my low connexions :” 
Alas! I've tried a thousand schemes, 
All ending in frustrations, 
My daily thoughts, my nightly dreams, 
Are full of poor relations, 
One hero of rumance I know, 
Safe from all rude intrusion, 
How can the world its tears bestow 
Upon his sad seclusion ? 
’Tis the last man!—This thought must check 
4t once his lamentations— 
That he's amid the general wreck 
Outlived his poor relation! 
; Metropolitan, 
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MARY HOWITT’S WOOD LBIGHTON. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
[Woop Luiauron is an actual locality—the 
town and neighbourhood in which the youth 
of the authoress was spent. It has been 
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chosen by her fur its ample materials cha- 
racteristic of English country life, for the 
delightful recollection of seenes associated 
with the pleasures of earlier years, and for 
the uncommon beauty of those scenes, as fair 
specimens of an English arcadia. The ocea- 
sion of Mrs. Howitt’s visit was the good for- 
tune of succeeding to a considerable family 
inheritance: would that every author had a 
similar opportunity of indulging his descrip- 
tive powers. Here are the 
Environs of Wood Leighton. 


Leaving the town, I must beg my readers 
to accompany me, on an April merming, by a 
foot-path, through the little meadow that 
bounds our garden, to the hilly fields oppo- 
site, and so upwards through crofts and by a 
variety of the most rustic cottages, embow- 
ered in orchards, now white over with blos- 
som, to the tange of high ground which 
bounds our home landscape. Arrived here, 
we find the country stretching onwards for 
about three miles of pleasantly wooded farm- 
land to the forest-crowned s of Need- 
wood, dark and richly undulating; a belt of 
magnificent wood of many miles extent, ter- 
minated on the left by the ruin-crowned hill 
of Tutbury, and on the right stretching on 
towards the cathedral city of Lichfield. 

The situation of Wood Leighton, as seen 
from this height, unites everything of which 
I can form an idea in the most beautiful pas- 
toral landscapes ;—not those wild and moun- 
tainous features of nature which awe and 
startle the mind with their novelty.and: rude 
grandeur — rocks and torrents and sai 
solitudes,—but which delight it with fertility 
and expansion, and fill it with the most deli 
cious musings. About a mile below us, at 
the foot of those rural inclosures we passed 
in our ascent, and of which now only here 
and there a green slip can be seen through 
their abundant trees, against whose fresh 
vernal foliage tises the white smoke of their 
hidden cottages, Wood Leighton is seen, 
with its clustered buildings and lofty spire, 
just where a fine valley opens into one still 
finer, and, indeed, into one of the most luxu- 
riant and celebrated vales of England, and 
down which the river I have mentioned be- 
fore flows from the wild regions of the Peak 
of Derbyshire. It is just, too, where this 
noble and prolific valley changes its course, 
and making an inner curve with a beautiful 
regularity, throws its outer one with an ample 
sweep, and leaves a vast flat of the most 
abounding meadows in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the towa. Thus, to the right, 
we command a view along this extensive vale 
in all its beauty beyond: the wood-embosomed 
mansions of two uoble lords, as far down as 
the lofty mins of Tutbury Castle; and be- 
fore us, beyond the town, over another region 
of wood, from the midst of which are dimly: 
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seen villages and old grey halls, to the blue 
and shadowy softness of wild hills, at twenty 
miles’ distance, which form the north of the 
county, and run on into the still wilder hills 
of the Peak. To the right of Wood Leigh- 
ton, and overlooking the valley, thongh at 
another angle, on the bold brow of a hill, 
stands a noble mansion and its dependant 
village church and delightful parsonage, half 
shrouded in surrounding woods, and seeming 
proudly to survey the animated scene—this 
plenteous valley—its thousands of cattle—its 
river winding through its green expanse, and 
all around it a vast extent of undulating 
country in the highest state of cultivation. 
The situation of Wood Leighton seems to 
fit it for the capital of a pastoral district, 
which, in fact, it may be considered. The 
spirit and revolution of manners produced by 
great manufactories have scarcely come 
within twenty miles of it; and the inha- 
bitants of either town or neighbourhood 
living fifty years ago might rise and behold 
their old haunts little altered, except by the 
silent attacks of time, the progress of agticul- 
ture, the facilities afforded by excellent roads, 
and the general improvement in all modern 
vehicles. In this way, however, they cer- 
tainly would be surprised to see strangers 
pass through their out-of-the world town; 
some even in splevdid carriages with gay 
liveries ; others, spruce commercial travellers 
in gigs, with cloaks and many-caped coats 
hanging behind, enough to shelter half a 
dozer. people from the most tremendous 
storm: but beyond all would they be asto- 
nished to find a stage-coach, which, going 
from London to the North, diverges a few 
miles from its direct course, to take Wood 
Leighton in its way. Very different would 
these things seem to the scenes of their times, 
when the a Tyne gentry deemed a 
journey to London as serious an affair as a 
voyage to the East Indies is reckoned now; 
and when it was customary to make their 
wills before setting out, and to take a guide 
and trusty to the next market-town to 
keep them out of bogs and the danger of 
robbers. Perhaps, too, they might be a little 
surprised at the style in which their children 
issued from their old farm-houses, in many a 
little woody and sequestered valley, punc- 
tually as they themselves were wont on 
market-days, to their favourite old town and 
inn, but still in a different guise; some 
dressed like country squires, in their short, 
bottle-green coats striped waistcoats, 
booted and spurred, and scouring away on 
blood-horses ; some even in gigs and janty 
tax-carts; others with seats of board swung 
across a tilted cart, a whole family jogging 
along together, and a few of the older trot- 
Se eae on their long-tailed, heavy- 
heeled cart-horses. The shades of the grand- 
mothers, nevertheless, I do believe, would run 


a risk of being more shocked. What, for 
instance, would a good dame, whose Sunday 
dress was a flowered gown, a green quilted 
petticoat, and a black mode cloak and hat, 
but who came to market in her worky-day 
dress of linsey-woolsey and a blue apron,— 
what would she say to find her lotions of 
butter milk, elder-flowers, and May-dew, ex- 
ploded for a green silk parasol; which I saw 
but the first market-day in April, carried by 
a dainty young damsel who came to the 
market with eggs ? 

With the exception, however, of such occa- 
sional innovations as this, which, I could nut 
but remark, excited a very becoming asto- 
nishment in the whole market, the two last 
generations would find all things much as 
they left them; the country as quiet and 
pleasant as ever, and inhabited by a race as 
simple, as hospitable, and as honestly old- 
fashioned as themselves. 

I write of the neighbourhood of Wood 
Leighton as we found it after the whoie 
summer's experience; aud, first making my 
reader acquainted with its general aspect, we 
will visit together more particularly its indi- 
vidual scenes aud characters. We traversed 
the country in all directions, and sometimes 
were ready to believe we were among things 
of a century ago. There were so many of the 
scenes, and images, and persons about us in 
which the poets of an earlier period so abun- 
dantly deal— such antiquated figures and 
dresses—such homely but hearty greetings in 
cottage and in grange—such sights and 
sounds of old English rusticity, and such an 
air of sylvan solitude and beauty wherever 
we went, as delighted me doubly, because I 
thought they Rad ceased to exist. 

At one time we found ourselves seated by 
the ruins of an old castle, finding interest in 
every mass of stone, every crumbling turret, 
and even in the very weeds through which we 
waded to every forsaken corner. Then we 
were rambling through the adjoining park, 
still left in all its olden rudeness; its oaks 
aged, gnarled, and grey, thinly scattered over 
hill and dale; the fern springing from its 
dry and scorched turf; the hare crouched 
among it, with its large round eye watching 
us anxiously; the rabbit, seen by its little 
white tuft of tail, scudding to its burrow ; 
the fallow deer trotting lightly at a distance ; 
the old red stag shaking his antlered head in 
the shade to dismiss those black vampires, 
the flies; and the heron, slowly waftin 
herself above the solitary scene,—all see 
full of the spirit of poetry, and conjured up 
dreams and stories of feudal days. Again, 
we were exploring the ruined abbey, admiring 
the sagacity or the taste of monastic 
zeal, which delighted always to build its 
nest, not only in the midst of rural solitude, 
but also of rural plenty and pastime. On 
other days we progressed to the old but inha- 
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bited hall, surveying its lofty turrets and 
solemn aspect with a feeling almost of reve- 
tence as we advanced slowly between rows of 
ancient trees up the grassy avenue, and were 
admitted through its huge and sounding 
door by a spruce valet or an ancient serving- 
woman; tracing, till we were weary, its 
tapestried rooms, and galleries hung with 
sombre portraits of beauties and warriors 
innumerable, down to the present lord and 
his favourite horse, or the smiling golden- 
haired little daughter, leading her greyhound 
with a blue ribbon, now a woman grown, 
and a mother in some distant hall. 

But, whatever was the object of our atten- 
tion, our walk.to it was always through scenes 
of the most pastoral or sylvan character,— 
through the remains of the forest, now depo- 
pulated of its fairies and its outlaws, but 
delightful for its recollections and its tradi- 
tionary tales—for its wild glades, its thickets 
of black impenetrable holly, and some far- 
famed oak, shooting from a trunk of many 
yards’ circumference a wide-extended shade 
of mighty branches, and curling up its knot- 
ted and sinewy roots into seats, as if for half 
@ hundred woodland revellers ;. or over un- 
tracked and sunny heaths, wrapped in pro- 
found ‘solitude, unbroken but by the crow of 
the pheasant or the cry of the peewit, aroused 
by some old woman or'a band of little chil- 
dren gathering cranberries. Most commonly, 
however, our rambles lay through quiet vil- 
lages, where the May-pole swings aloft its 
garlands, and on all hands you see groups of 
children, covered with dust and happiness, 
delving in the dry banks, making mills and 
playing at selling sugar, 

Mimicking, with self-important airs, 
Of elder life the business aud the cares,— 
and where, in short, the dress of old and 
young, and the peeping from door and window 
as we went by, showed that strangers there 
were strangers indeed. Everywhere we met 
with farm-houses, with their gardens, weeded 
and dug once a year, exhibiting, in many 
cases, a curious mixture of flowers and weeds; 
roses blushing through tall tussocks of grass ; 
wall-flowers, snapdragons, and white lilies 
springing promiscuously with nettles and 
dandelions from walls, flower-beds, and foot- 
paths: horticulture, it was evident, had not 
made much progress here. Perhaps, too, a 
large cat might be seen sleeping amongst 
them, darting wildly away at the first glimpse 
of a visiter; or a hen scuttling and scratching 
the dust over her on a dry border. Dark, 
ample kitchens were there, well stored with 
ham and bacon flitch in the wide chimuey ; 
rows of pewter-plates and round dishes of an 
immense size ranged on the dresser-shelves, 
in the very position in which they were placed 
a century ago ; and two or three stout country 
girls, stripped to the stays and green petti- 
Coat, with arms and faces glowing with pro- 
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digality of health, ever moving about the 
door employed in their cheerful farm-house 
occupations. 

Occasionally, however, we found gardens 
the very reverse of the one I have described ;- 
trim and neat, and glowing with the most 
abundant growth of every antiquated flower 
that shall be found either in poetry or calen- 
dar, all looking the very pictures of their 
quaint, old-fashioned names: polyanthuses, 
oxlips, daffudils, and gilliflowers; sweet- 
williams and pinks; heart’s-ease, larkspur, 
lemon-thyme, and vervain ; sweetbriar, and 
the rose of May; the star of Bethlehem, 
honesty, and Aaron’s rod; and a honey- 
suckle, twined round a little open arbour, 
within which the quiet farmer and his wife 
sat enjoying their garden on a Sunday after- 
noon. To a garden of this sort invariably 
belonged an ancient orchard of those old- 


fashioned little red apples and large brown - 
pears which more modern cultivators hold in 
sovereign contempt. . 


PIN-MAKING. 
(From Sir George Head's Home Tour.) 

Havine gone from Manchester to Warri 
ton by the railway conveyance, I visited a 
large pin manufactory in the town. I had 
never an opportunity, either before or since, 
of witnessing this useful art and interesti 
process, but all the information I was enabled 
to glean during a hasty walk from chamber 
to chamber of the premises may be gathered 
from the following description :— 

brass-wire is received at the manu- 
factory in hanks or rolls from Staffordshire, 
and these are, in the first place, drawn to a 
fine thread in the usual manner. 

As the wire still retains a curved form, it is 
straightened by straining it between alternate 
rows of pegs inserted on a table; and when 
perfectly straight, it is cut into lengths of 
five or six inches; which lengths, however, 
are determinate, being intended to form the 
shafts of a certain number of pins. A hand- 
ful of these is delivered to a workman sitting 
behind two wheels, like those of a scissor. 
grinder, excepting that, instead of stone, they 
are made of steel, one being of a surface 
finer than the other. This man_performs 
the office of pointing with wonderful quick- 
ness. He no sooner receives the little bundle 
of wires, than in an instant they are assorted 
in his hand like a pack of cards in an even 
tow; one touch on each wheel perfects the 

joints of one end ; and then, by a turn of the 
hand, the points of the other end are made 
in hke manner, and the bundle handed to 
another operator, who, by the eye alune, snips 
off a pin’s length from each end. cut. 
ting is performed by a large pair of scissors 
fixed to the table, the blade of which is as 
big as a shoulder of mutton. The wires are 
now re-pointed as before; and so on re-cut, 
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by one man and re-pointed by the other, till 
the whole are subdivided into pins’ shafts, 
and nothing is lost. 

To make the heads, two little boys are em- 
ployed, one of whom especially exercises in 
his vocation a degree of cunning workman- 
ship hardly to be expected from an artist so 
young, and at all events exhibiting an inte- 
resting display of perfection in the faculties 
of sight and touch. From a piece of elastic 
wire, such as forms the covering of a fiddle- 
string, with an ordinary pair of scissors, he 
snips off, as quick as he can open and shut 
the scissors, just two threads of the spiral or 
helix, and no more. Were he to cut one 
thread or three, the head of the pin, which it 
is intended to form, being too large or too 
small, would be consequently rejected as waste 
metal and re-cast into wire. The elastic wire 
is prepared by another little boy in the same 
apartment, who rolls it round a piece of 
straight brass-wire of the proper dimensions, 
&nd about three yards long, by the assistance 
of a large spinning-wheel. As the wheel 
hums round, the covering creeps along from 
one end to the other at the rate of two or 
three inches a second; and when the straight 
few of wire is thus entirely covered, it being, 

imagine, made purposely a little smaller at 
one end than the other, it is drawn out with- 
out any difficulty. 

The pins are headed by little girls, and I 
was really astonished to perceive the rapidity 
with which every pin is taken up between 
the thumb and finger, and, after the head is 
strung upon the shaft, is placed in a small 
machine, which rivets it at one blow, and 
disgorges it at another. This machine is of 

er complicated construction, but in general 
appearance like a small turning-lathe ; that is 

to say, it is fixed on a tuble, and worked in a 
similar way. At a turn of the wheel two 
small iron slabs separate with a horizontal 
motion, and at another close again. The 
little girl sits behind the machine with a 
basin of pin’s heads in her lap, which in that 
state resemble poppy seeds, aud having 
threaded two shafts, gives the wheel a turn 
with her foot, when the aforesaid slabs diverge 
one from another; she then places the two 
pins in two small horizontal holes made to 
receive them, and turning the wheel again, 
the slabs close violently, and rivet the two 
heads in a moment. Every time the slabs 
open, the two new-made pins tumble out, and 
fall into a basin below. 

In order to whiten the pins, they are boiled 
in a cauldron, in a composition of which I 
did not learn the ingredients, but of which 
the principal appeared to be tin broken into 
pieces the size of mustard seed. ; 

' After the pins are finished, it only remains 
to fix them upon paper in the usual way, and 
this is done in a separate apartment, where 
one women doubles the paper, and at. the 


same time superintends a number of girls 
who stick them in. The paper is doubled 
entirely by hand and by the eye, in parallel 
ridges, and then delivered to the girls, who 
sit at tables, each with a machine like a vice 
before her. The creased ridges or tucks of 
the paper being brought two and two, are 
introduced below into the machine which 
closes and leaves a narrow horizontal strip 
above. Into this the pins are inserted, and 
in order to guide them in a straight lire, 
parallel transverse grooves are cut on the sur. 
face of the instrument, at equal distances, so 
that each pin cannot fail to enter exactly into 
its proper place, it not being possible for it, 
when pushed forward, to move in any other 
direction. 


THE LIFE AND TIMRS OF JOHN MILTON. 
By William Carpenter. 

[“‘ Miron is our patriot,” says Godwin, with 
his usual impassioned and distinctive elo- 

uence ; and, in the same breath, he sends 
forth the incense of his admiration of Mil- 
ton’s original genius—his lofty and expan- 
sive soul. With the latter characteristics, 
the English are or pretend to be acquainted ; 
and, as the Quarterly reviewer said, it is 
good taste to have it believed that the poetry 
of Milton is popular; it is a point of their 
national pride, though here, as in many other 
cases of English pride, the people have more 
cf the show than the right anc ions 
more of the shadow than the substance. Let 
us, however, hope that the cheap circulation 
of the poetry of Milton will yet effect much 
towards actual popularity; that we shall hear 
more of itas household words than “ darkness 
visible ;” that its fire may refine men’s minds 
and its divine imagery wean them from un- 
holy desires; that its good seed may fall into 
the bosoms of the youth of our time, and there 
spring up and bring forth fruit an hundred 
fold. Then, indeed, will man appear in the 
image of his Maker; and the highest aim of 
all human improvement be attained. But 
our enthusiasm has lifted us to other worlds; 
so let us wing our way to the baser earth, and 
its amelioration, This, Mr. Carpenter thinks, 
will be materially aided by the wider circu, 
lation of the prose writings of Milton; and 
the desirableness of a better acquaintance 
with them has stimulated the author of the 
brief biography before us. Milton is un- 
known as a political writer in comparison 
with his celebrity as a poet: as yet he “ has 
been imprisoned in the temple of the Muses.” 
Mr. Carpenter comes with the substantial 
truths of prose, as with 

a thun:lerbolt to set the strong man free ; 

and the tone in which he seeks to achieve 
this and much more is worthy of a better. 
name than enthusiasm. His fixity of pur- 
pose is admiyable, and his sincerity appears, 
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amiable; there are heart and soul in the 
performance of his duty. Let us not, how- 
ever, be suspected of any partisan predilec- 
tion, or the advoeacy of extreme political 
opinions; but add our wish that the truths 
and positions in Mr. Carpenter’s modest vo- 
lume may do much Meanwhile, of 
its popular interest, the following is a fair 
specimen. 

John Milton was one of those glorious 
lights which seem to be sent forth into the 
world after long intervals, to chase away the 
darkness accumulated by error and vice, and 
to point out to makind the path which leads 
to freedom and to glory. His sympathies 
were as enlarged and active as his mind was 
stupendous and fertile. His creative genius 
gave birth to other worlds— 

" Happy fields, 
Where joy for ever dwells ;” 

and peopled them with intelligences, 

“ whose excellence he saw 
Transcend his own by far; whose radiant forms 
Divine effulgence, whose high power by far 
Exceeded human ;” : 
but still he lived, and thought, and felt with 
man. Patriotism had with him all the life 
and vigour of a passion. Wealth and worldly 
honour could not tempt him to separate him- 
self from the struggles of his countrymen 
when their liberty was endangered or their 
emancipation was to be recovered; danger 
and death could not deter him from taking 
his place in the foremost ranks, while a gleam 
of hope remained to encourage resistance to 
the tyrant. 

And he was as unostentatious and unas- 


weing. as he was magnanimous and intre- 


pid. He cared not what place he occupied, 
provided ouly that it was one in which he 
could render service to his country and his 
kind. In the struggle for liberty, he pre- 
ferred the pen to the sword, “ because his 
mind had always been stronger than his 
body ;” he did “ not court the labours of a 
camp, in which any common person would 
have been of more service than himself; but 
resorted to that employment in which his 
exertions were likely to be of most avail.” In 
“the province thus assigned to him,” he 
alternately submitted to the merest drudgery, 
and undertook the most arduous and honour- 
able labours. At one time he discharged the 
irksome duties of a pedagogue; at another, 
he encountered and vanquished the most for- 
midable of his country’s enemies; at one 
time he drudged as a copyist and translator ; 
at another he poured forth his resistless elo- 
quence in the presence of the senate, or in 
language and tones, “ winged with red light- 
nings and impetuous rage,” denounced ty- 
rants and tyranny in the face of assembled 

His wonderful intellect itlumined 
everything it touched, and has given hima 
place second to none in literary and political 


history. His only ambition was to deliver 
his country from the yoke of civil and reli- 
gious slavery ;—there was nothing selfish in 
his disposition ; he had no views of personal 
aggrandizement: the apostle’s extorted com- 
parison of himself with his fellow-labourers 
might justly have been appropriated by Mil- 
ton—* In labours more abundant than them 
all.” Yet, as he says in his Second Defence, 
* others, without labour or desert, got posses- 
sion of honours and emoluments ; but no one 
ever knew me, either soliciting anything my- 
self, or through the medium of my friends, 
* * * T usually kept myselfsecluded at home, 
where my own property, part of which had 
been withheld pl the civil commotions, 
and part of which had been absorbed in the 
oppressive contributions which I had to sus- 
tain, afforded me a scanty subsistence."* =: 

Even Sie Egerton Brydges, who has no 
sympathy with Milton’s politics, and whose 
judgment is not unfrequently puzzled to ac- 
count for his public combust, bears high and 
honourable testimony to the worth of his 
moral character, and the disinterestedness of 
his labours on behalf of the republican cause. 
“ As to his own purity and sanctity of soul,” 
he remarks, “ the declarations of enthusiastic 
apostrophes in his own prose writings render 
it impossible to doubt it: he made them in 
the hearing of his most bitter enemies— 
public enemies through all Europe,—render- 
ed furious by a common cause, in which all 
the principles of ancient institutions were 
involved.” 

Johnson had the baseness to stigmatize 
Milton as “a morose and malevolent being; 
—a man, impatient himself of the social sub- 
ordination, yet oppressive to those within his 
power ;—a wretch, who, from pride, austerity, 
and prudence, was at once a rebel, a tyrant, 
and a sycophant ;” but the atrocious libel has 
long since been refuted upon evidence irre. 
frayable; and the patriot’s life shown to be 
as pure as his soul was lofty and his labours 
incessant. 

The “ harmonical and ingenuous” soul of 
Milton found fit residence in a “ beautiful 
and well-preportioned body.”f’ Toland; who 
derived his information from those personally 
acquainted with him, says, “ He was middle- 
sized and well-proportioned, his deportment 
erect and manly, his hair of a light brown, 
his features exactly regular, his: complexion 
pis fair — a youth, and ruddy to 
the very last.” is early bi , just 
refe: to, dun hiv soe aake a 

tticular description of Milton’s domestic 

bits, and of his general conduct, from 
which it appears he was temperate in 
his food, and in all the habits of his life, 
except in study, in which he indulged te 


; — Works, Boer 573. 
_ Aubrey, quot Symmons, p. 
}'P. 138. q' y y' p. 94 
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‘excess, even from his childhood, and to 
‘which the loss of his sight is reasonably 
attributed. His evenings were lly passed 
in music and conversation, of which he was 
particularly fond. 

“As he looked upon true and absolute 
freedom to be the greatest happiness of this 
life, whether to societies or to single persons; 
80 he thought: constraint of any kind to be 
the utmost misery : for which-reason he used 
to tell those about him the entire satisfaction 
of his mind, that he had constantly employ- 
ed his strength and faculties in the defence 
of liberty, and in direct opposition to.slavery. 
‘He ever expressed: the profoundest reverence 
to the Deity as well in deeds as words ;: and 
would say to his friends, that the divine pro- 
-perties of goodness:and mercy were uate 
tules of -human actions, nor less the object of 
Amitation for, private advantages, than’ of 
admiration or respect for their own excel- 
lence and _perfection.”* Set 

We have it upon the testimony_of his 
daughter, Deborah, (Mrs. Clark.) that he was 
delightful company ; the life of the-conversa- 
tion, not only on acccunt of his flow:of sub- 
ject, but of his unaffected cheerfulness and 
civility ;} while. Francis Junius and.N. Hein- 
sius speak of him as a man of: an-affable, 
mild, and courteous disposition. inst 
this, the tittle-tattle of Mn Pook a. 
ther of ‘ first wife, who was -herself a 
woman of bad temper, and. stron; reju. 
diced - against her, son-in-Jaw, ee se 
nothing. His generous conduct to this same 
Mrs. Powell and her.-relations; who were, in 
all probability, the sole cause-of his domeasti¢ 
unhappiness,” is, in -itself ;enough ‘to silence 
the tongue of calumny. . His treatment’ of 
the Powells shows that his friendships were 
permanent, while-;his enmities were transi- 
tory. But as he was ardent in his kindpess, 
he was velement: in. his resentment, . whild 
it. lasted. The malignant slander of: his 
enemies.sumetimes proyoked him into recri. 
minations unbecoming the dignity .of his 
supreme genius, and’ the‘piety..of Ins devout 
heart; ,but -he was sot vindictive; witnesd 
his. conduct’ towards ; Salmasius, the most 
rancorous, insolent, and indomitable of his 
assailants, - “The conflict between me and 

sius,” says, ‘he to-his new.antagonist, 

e; in; is now: finally terminated. by 
his death; and I will not write against the 
dead ; not will I-reproach-him with the loas 
of life, as he did me with :the loss.of. sight; 
though there are some who impute jij death 
to the penetrating: severity of my strictures, 
which he ‘rendered onlythe more sharp by 
his endeavours :to restrict. When he’ saw. 
the work: which:;he- had. in hand ‘proceed 
slowly on, :the; time’ of; reply elapsed, the 

* Life, p. 139. Ai 
+ Richardson's Remarks, p, xxxvi. 
~ Symmons, p. 579. 
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public curiosity subsided, his fame marred, 
and his reputation lost; the favour of the 
princes, whose cause he had so ill defended, 
alienated, he was destroyed after three years 
of grief, rather by the force of depression 
than disease.”§ 

- Sir Egerton Brydges :justly observes, that 
the lesson of Milton’s life is ene of the must 
instructive that biography affords; it shows 
what various and dissimilar powers maybe 
united in the same person, and what a gran: 
deur of. moral principles may actuate the 
human heart. rere) 
- To appreciate his character, however, hig 
prose writings. must be: especially studied. 
These are comparatively unknown, but they 
are a mine.of wealth which will amply repay 
all the time and. labour that.are bestowed 
upon them. + - ” 
‘§, Prose. Works, p. 921. 


Che Gatherer. 


Right.to a Crack.—An English gentleman 
wanting a dessert service of porcelain made 
after a particular pattern, sent over to China 
a specimen dish, ordering that it should be 
exactly copied for the whole service. It unfor- 
tunately happened that in the dish so sent 
over, the Chinese manufacturers discovered a 
crack ; the consequence was, that the entire 
service sent over to the party ordering it, had 
a crack in each article. carefully copied after 
the specimen-crack. ; 
_. 4. Hint.— Braham mi 
seum a Ranelagh and Vauxhall in one, by 
tunneling under the road through the Regent's 
Park, and filling Jenkins’s Gardens with 
full-grown trees, transplanted by the new 
process, for illuminated groves, and a screen 
for, fireworks. Some such’ plan as this was 
talked about at one time.—Spectator. . 
as Cockchafers—Au odd ‘story has appeared 
in print, of extracting oil from cockchaters ! 
nearly nineteen millions having been caught 
for this, purpose for a cockchafer society at 
Quedlinburg. ‘The oil is said to be good for 
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